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CENTRALISM AND 


Eduardo Ortega y Gasset 


The alliance of two great parts of the Iberian Pe- 
ninsula through the marriage of Isabella of Castile 
and Ferdinand of Aragon was an achievement of 
political sagacity and statesmanship of which we Cas- 
tilians should be proud. The Reconquest of Southern 
Spain from the Moors added Andalusia to this union, 
and then the first Castilian expansion, venturing 
forth from the Andalusian port of Palos into the un- 
known, had to reach America. 

Unfortunately mary Castilians are unaware of the 
basic nature of this prodigious historic alliance and 
they found their pride on a false and injurious as- 
sumption. For the essence of this alliance lay in the 
fact that though joined through the marriage of their 
monarchs, Castile and Aragon did not lose their re- 
spective personalities, nor did the Consort Monarchs 
lose the right to rule their respective states. Hence 
the famous saying, “Janto Monta, Monta Tanto, 
Isabel como Fernando.” (Roughly, “As much as he 
rises, so rises she, Isabella as Ferdinand.” ) 

It is curious to note how frequently this funda- 
mental peninsular event is misinterpreted, and, hence, 
how many Spaniards are surprised, as though by a 
paradox, to learn that the Spanish Monarchy has 
been a federation since its earliest beginnings. And 
when one studies the nature of the connecting links 
between some ancient kingdoms, one finds that the 
relationships between Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia 
and Vasconia were notoriously those of the member 
states in a federation. 

It was the Bourbons who incrusted the dangerous 
vanity of the so-called “unification” or centralism 
on Castilian minds. To no Spanish region has this 
concept been more injurious than to Castile herself. 
She was the first to lose her own Fueros (Statutes) 
and to see her representative men decapitated. Cen- 
tralism was never a Castilian concept but always a 
matter of dynastic convenience, dating from the un- 
happy moment when a Bourbon first set foot in the 
Royal Palace of Madrid. 

Many short-sighted persons have attributed the 
concept of centralism to Castile merely because the 
geographical center from which power is exercised, 
Madrid, is located in Castile. But the truth of the 
matter is that it is an imported concept, and pre- 
cisely because of this, precisely because it has cre- 
ated a hybrid factor in the nation’s politics, this 
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FEDERALISM 


centralism has led us into an extreme decadence. Now 
only by reverting to the most ample and generous 
federalism of our best traditions may we reverse the 
wheel of fortune; now only by endowing the penin- 
sular nations with their full vitality may new and 
virile blood flow through the peninsular alliance to 
the heart of Spain. 

I, as a Castilian, demand that sovereignty for Cas- 
tile, that freedom to decide what will be the nature 
of the federal alliance, just as I at the same time 
recognize and proclaim this right for Catalonia, Ga- 
licia and Euzkadi (the Basque region). And I ask 
of my contemporaries that they join me in this salu- 
tary position which by invigorating the various re- 
gions will engender an increasing vitality to the na- 
tion as a whole. 

Thus, just as in the XVth century we Castilians, 
led not only by our Isabella but perhaps even more so 
by that eminently astute politician, the Catalan-Ara- 
gonese Ferdinand, achieved a basic historical alliance, 
sc should we now try to act in accordance with the 
true meaning of that great alliance, a meaning 
which has been temporarily over-shadowed by the 
mistaken Bourbon concept of French unity or uni- 
formity for Spain. We would become atomized were 
we to arbitrarily cut ourselves up into departments or 
provinces according to the administrative usage of 
Versailles or Paris. We wish to unite ourselves in com- 
pact and strong regional groups, linked by mutual 
feelings and instincts and solidarity with respect to 
our collective problems. We reject as a failure of 
which we had such long experience this remote, in- 
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competent, lax and clumsy central government; we 
refuse to let this sterile Bourbon (today Francoist) 
centralism lead us to complete ruin, slavery, hun- 
ger and fanaticism. 


The hour has come for a government that is suited 
to the needs of the Spanish people, not to a dynasty. 
The hour has come for the structure and meaning 
of our own traditions to be measured so that we may 
be properly fitted, politically speaking. 

I can well understand the repulsion felt by many 
towards dividing the peninsula in this way or that; 
but this point of view is all very well were it a 
question of a newly born country, lacking in history, 
with respect to which we could freely seek the consti- 
tutive formulae which might seem most logical. But 
as far as Spain is concerned the incontrovertible 
truth is that the application of such “unifying” poli- 
cies today can only result, paradoxically but un- 
avoidably, in the provisional separatism of Catalonia, 
Galicia and Euzkadi. 


Or do we wish to hurl ourselves into an interne- 
cine war of hegemonies? No. Today we Spaniards are 
bound by a strict duty, so much the more so in 
that it is a duty which has not been fulfilled for long 
historical periods: that of conducting ourselves with 
prudence and intelligence. 


For with the imposition of the foreign Bourbon 
dynasty the flow of Spanish life has gone against the 
current for over 200 years. In 1700 a grandson of 
Louis XIV, the Duke d’Anjou, occupied the throne 
of Spain. He established the French influence which 
is so completely lacking in understanding of Spanish 
matters, so completely foreign to the Spanish tem- 
perament. Then Spain was ruled by Louis XIV 
through the famous Princess de los Ursinos, and the 


Bourbon Philip IV introduced the centralist prejudice 
by abolishing the Fueros of Aragon and Valencia. 

We Castilians should realize that we are on the 
road to a great new national movement which re- 
quires the tact and intelligence that have been Cas- 
tilian virtues, in order to restore to Spain her fed- 
eral traditions. 

We must be guided by prudence, not by prejudice. 
We have been deceived by the Bourbon prejudice 
which has imposed an injurious centralism for cen- 
turies; but Spain will yet become a unity in her ar- 
ticulated variety. 

Here are some illuminating and apt words by my 
brother José, who with his great political insight fore- 
saw this fertile movement which is incumbent upon 
the Spain of today. Under the title, “The Castilian 
outlook proceeds with tact,’’ he says: 

“There are great virtues in Castile; poets have sung 
their praise for centuries. Now it is time for you to 
shift your outlook, Castile, to those other peoples 
within Spain who offer virtues and vices complemen- 
tary to your own. Even more: if nine centuries ago it 
was your mission to reduce the peninsular varieties 
to a unity, then perhaps it will be your mission of 
today to bring Spanish life back from that unity to 
a variety that is stronger and more fruitful than the 
earlier one. Look out at and love the diversity which 
surrounds you, and which could be resplendent. 
Worthy of your ancient mission is this your new 
one of stirring the different regions so that each may 
recover its own will. 

“Castilian pupil, open wide your iris so that Spain, 
multiform and entire, may penetrate your retina, and, 
if necessary, shatter your surface into six thousand 
facets so that tt will be like the eye of the bees of 
your own Alcarria!” 
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NOTES FROM FRANCE 


Antonio Otero Seco 


A TOTALITARIAN JOKE IN BULGARIA 


The magazine Narodna Kultura of Sofia has pub- 
lished a report of a tragi-comic hoax perpetrated re- 
cently in Bulgaria. Actually the incident was first 
written up in the Journal de Genéve, but the story 
was then reproduced in the Bulgarian press on di- 
rect orders of the Bulgarian Minister of Education, 
Mr. Chervenko, who wanted it to serve as a warn- 
ing for vacillating intellectuals. All of Bulgaria has 
seized upon the incident with glee, but its protagon- 
ists are awaiting the verdict of the secret police who 
have been making an investigation, and this will 
surely be less amusing. 

A group of leading Bulgarian writers and artists 
were vacationing in the Castle of Bistriza, ancient 
summer residence of the kings of Bulgaria, which has 
been made into a summer retreat for intellectuals of 
the peoples’ democracies. There writers and artists 
may live and relax in the greatest comfort, whiling 
away the hours in hunting or fishing expeditions or 
in impassioned discussions of the unquestionable mer- 
its of Marxism or the surpassing excellencies of so- 
cialist realism. 

During one of these “exchanges of opinion” the 
poet Strahil, a hero of the Bulgarian resistance dur- 
ing the war, was severely attacked by his comrades 
because he had been so careless as to remark that 
“Great unrest has been reigning for some time now 
in intellectual circles.” His principle adversaries, or, 
rather, his most relentless opponents in the controver- 
sy, were the writer, Luwchew, and the actress, Zu- 
bonowa, who countered Strahil’s heresy by fiercely 
and impetuously defending the Communist Party 
line in artistic and literary matters, accusing the poet 
of “deviationism” and of suffering from a “bour- 
geois and cosmopolite mentality.” 





ANTONIO OTERO SECO was condemned to 
death after the Civil War in Spain, but later his 
sentence was commuted. After four years in prison 
he escaped in 1947 and managed to cross the fron- 
tier into France, where he now occupies the Chair 
of Spanish Literature and Language at the Univer- 
sity of Rennes. 
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One evening the guests at the castle were quietly 
assembled in the dining room listening to Radio 
Sofia when suddenly, right in the middle of an offi- 
cial report, the voice of the announcer was silenced 
in so abrupt a manner that the members of the 
group looked at each other in amazement. But far 
greater was their consternation when the ensuing si- 
lence was suddenly rent by the familiar sounds of 
bursting mortars and the rat-tat-tat of machine gun 
fire, while the announcer’s voice, now trembling with 
emotion, was heard to say: 

“Attention! Attention! In a few minutes we will 
make an anouncement of extraordinary importance.” 
This was followed by the Bulgarian national anthem 
of the monarchist period. 

After another anguishing silence the agitated voice 
returned: 

“Citizens: the communist regime of insanity has 
been overthrown. After a short and violent clash in 
the streets calm has been restored to the capital. Al- 
ready power is in the strong hands of proven patriots. 
We ask all citizens to stay calm and to remain in 
your homes. King Simeon has been invited to re- 
turn to Bulgaria.” 

Confusion broke loose in the Castle of Bistriza. 
The guests all started talking wildly, no one paying 
the slightest attention to what anyone else was say- 
ing, when suddenly the door of the dining-room was 
flung violently open. Gunfire could be heard outside 
in the woods surrounding the castle. 


A group of bearded men, armed with pistols, 
came rushing into the room. “Are there any com- 
munists here?” asked one, who seemed to be their 
ring-leader. 

No one stirred. Only one mediocre writer, a pal- 
lid and insignificant character who was heartily dis- 
liked by his colleagues, approached the new arrivals 
and confessed that yes, he was a communist. 

Luwchew, the “hard core” communist, the in- 
transigent one, he who had accused Strahil of being 
a “deviationist” of “bourgeois mentality,’ and Zu- 
bonowa, also a “hard core” communist, became in- 
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dignant when one of the invadors repeated the ques- 
tion. 

“We communists? Never!’’ And the actress added, 
with a majestic gesture, truly regal, “If all the Bul- 
garian communists had been like myself the regime 
would not have lasted twenty-four hours. They knew 
me well in this castle before the war; the Queen was 
my best friend.” 

At this the bearded ones could not restrain them- 
selves any longer and they burst into roars of laugh- 
ter as they pulled off their disguises, confessing that 
it was all a joke, contrived by Strahil with the help 
of some equally “‘deviationist” friends who had made 
- a tape recording of the background music of gun- 
fire and the announcer’s voice. 

Norodna Kultura does not use the real names of 
the protagonists and possible victims of this practical 
joke, but those familiar with Bulgarian affairs easily 
recognize Luwchew as the celebrated Bulgarian writ- 
er Orline Wasiler and the name of Zubonowa only 
thinly disguises the identity of the actress Zorla Sor- 
danova. 





; ae 
No doubt by now the reader will be asking, but what 
does all of this have to do with Spain? 

It does have something to do with Spain, more 
than one might think at first glance. For what hap- 
pened in the Castle of Bistriza could just as well 
have happened in the Castle de la Mota, the ancient 
residence of the Catholic Monarchs, today a vaca- 
tion place reserved for members of the Falange. The 
same drama could have been enacted in the Castle 
of Medina del Campo, where Queen Isabella wrote 
her will, and, what is more important, the codicil to 
her will, with the sole difference lying in the drama- 
tis personae. For “Something is rotten” in the west- 
ern tail of Europe just as “Something is rotten” in 
the East, and that fear complex about what the fu- 
ture will bring, that anxiety to absolve oneself of 
past affiliations and services rendered of these Bul- 
garian communists is the same infirmity that af- 
flicts the majority of the Spanish Falangists today. 
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A TOTALITARIAN JOKE IN SPAIN 

An old friend from Madrid who has recently ar- 
rived in Paris has told me a joke that is going the 
rounds in Spain and which could serve as a footnote 
to the Bulgarian story. I should first make it clear 
that this friend of university days has fluctuated 
through all the gradations from being a friend, a 
mere bowing acquaintance, a stranger and then an 
enemy, since the Civil War ended, just as the ther- 
mometer of the internal situation in Spain rose or 
fell. Now he has discovered a hitherto repressed af- 
fection for me and has come to look me up, because 
someone told him to, and he has presented his cre- 
dentials as an authentic enemy of the regime by tell- 
ing me the joke, which follows: 

It is said that in view of the distressing falling off 
of membership in the Falange, the Minister of the 
Falange has decided on an all-out drive for new 
memberships. One of the ways by which he hopes 
to attract new members to the fold is by offering the 
following compensations to members bringing in new 
recruits: 

1. Every Falange member who recruits one new 
member will be excused from having to attend party 
meetings. 

2. Every Falange member who recruits two new 
members may be excused from membership alto- 
gether. 

3. Every Falange member who recruits three new 
members will receive a certificate guaranteeing that 
he has never been a party member. 

It is an evil omen for a regime when Spaniards 
resort to the devastating arms of irony! 


THE FALANGE FIGHTS BACK 
The present state of Falangist decomposition has tak- 
en the form of a hot war of clandestine leaflets, ex- 
pressing the Falange’s opposition to the present cabi- 
net with its preponderance of military men and 
monarchists, or its opposition to the possible restora- 
tion of the monarchy, or its opposition to “Opus 
ae 

Rare is the day on which mimeographed or print- 
ed leaflets bearing the Falange imprint are not cir- 
culating through Madrid and the principal cities of 
Spain, in which its members absolve themselves of 
“the evils of which Spain is complaining,” casting 
all the blame on their former friends and allies. 

“The Falange,” say these clandestine manifestos, 
“is not to blame for the officially authorized increase 
of 20% in the price of bread, 85% in the price of 
wine, 25% in beer, 33% in newspapers and 50% 
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in urban transportation fares during the day and: 
100% by night . . . It is not the fault of the Falange 
that Spain has no foreign credits and has had to 
mortgage her gold reserves in the banks of New 
York . . . The Falange is not responsible for the fact 
that the beneficial effect of the officially authorized 
wage increase of last November has been far out- 
distanced by the astronomic increases in the prices 
of essential goods . . . It is not the fault of the Fa- 
lange that the government has released price con- 
trols in the Catalan textile industry, so that now the 
problem of ordering a new suit is something which 
only a millionaire can tackle. . .” 

My old and brand-new friend from Madrid told 
me that now the military and monarchist majority 
in the cabinet has succeeded in replacing all the civil 
governors of the larger Spanish capitals who were 
at odds with the corresponding military governors, 
and in reorganizing the Secretariat General of the 
Falange, thereby very much limiting its prerogatives. 

“From now on,” my friend said, “the Secretariat 
General of the Movement is reduced to a sort of 
benevolent center so that Pilar Primo de Rivera* 
won't get bored.” 








Although the Falange defends itself openly in the 
press, in the newspaper Pueblo, organ of the Falang- 
ist syndicates, for example, or in Arriba, it wages its 
“hot” war clandestinely through the aforementioned 
leaflets that are circulated secretly with great con- 
spiritorial airs. I have here before me one of these 
leaflets, brought me by my friend (?) from Madrid, 
in which “The opposition within the Falange”’ gives 
instructions for “the formation of clandestine cells”, 
and demands of those “authentic Falangists, those 
of the first hour, the pure ones, those of endeavor 
and sacrifice, those who dreamt of the grandeur of 
Spain on the Castilian mesetas and on the Russian 
steppes, those ‘old shirts’ who heard in the voice of 
José Antonio the echo and resonence of the voice of 
the prophets, to go out into the streets again and fight 
for liberty, justice, bread, and the rights of the 
people.” 





* Head of the Seccién Femenina of the Falange and sister 
of its founder, José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 
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These leaflets are, no doubt, behind the order is- 
sued by the Ministry of Information on August 9, 
making the printer’s mark obligatory on every type 
of publication except on “calling cards, private sta- 
tionary, formal invitations, and, in general, all com- 
munications serving the functions of courtesy, provid- 
ing that their contents are limited to such functions.” 





999 THOUGHTS FOR THE “OPUS DEI” 

The French translation of Camino by José Escriba 
de Balaguer, founder and president of “Opus Dei’ 
or “The Priestly Society of the Holy Cross and the 
Work of God,” which is its complete and official 
title, has just been published in Paris. 

Camino (Road) is to “Opus Dei” what the Spizri- 
tual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola is to the 
Jesuits: it pronounces their spiritual rules, their norm 
of conduct, their instructions for worldly activity, 
their maxims, in short. In its French version the book 
has 999 thoughts or maxims, in 47 chapters. 

There is much talk of “Opus Dei” nowadays, both 
within Spain and without; talk of its silent and sub- 
terranean activities, and of its influence in the pres- 
ent Spanish political scene. But its internal organi- 
zation, its activities that are harmful in certain 
spheres and its specific procedures are less known. 
It is quite possible that it will never be known just 
what “Opus Dev’ really is. However this book by 
its founder and inspirer conveys an idea of its objec- 
tives and undertakings, and, above all, of the meas- 
ures which it puts into practice in performing these 
tasks and achieving these objectives. 

“Opus Dei” was founded on October 2, 1927, by 
a twenty-six year old priest from Barbastro, a town 
in Aragon. He took his doctorate in Law at the Cen- 
tral University of Madrid and his doctorate in The- 
ology at the Pontifical College of Letran in Rome. 
On June 16, 1950, twenty-two years after it was 
founded, “Opus Dei” received the approval of the 
Holy See. The society includes two sections, mascu- 
line and feminine, which are mutually independent, 
united only in the person of their Founder-President, 
Sr. Escriba, who holds this office for life. 

Those who consider themselves well-informed on 
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the subject of “Opus Dei” state that the masculine 
section has about 10,000 members and the feminine 
group 8,000, and that the organization has about 200 
Residences scattered throughout the world, in Spain, 
Austria, West Germany, England, Ireland, Italy, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, the United States, Canada, Latin 
America, India and some African countries. It has 
begun to be active in France lately, mainly in uni- 
versity circles. Furthermore it controls centers of ed- 
ucation, publishing houses, newspapers and maga- 
zines, places for spiritual retreat, centers for religious 
education of workers and peasants and many other 
powerful organizations. 

The members of “Opus Dei’ are classified accord- 
ing to the following categories: 

1. The intellectual “Numeraries,” university grad- 
uates, who, after taking their provisional vows, study 
philosophy and theology and then later take their 
perpetual vows to live collectively. 

2. The “Oblates,” recruited from all social back- 
grounds, who render services to “Opus Dei’? but who 
may continue to live with their families. 

3. The “Supernumeraries” who make vows that 
do not conflict with their position and way of life. 
Married persons are eligible under this category. 

4. The “Cooperators,” friends of “Opus Dei,” 
Catholics and non-Catholics, who, strictly speaking, 
are not members of the society but who assist it in 
its undertakings, mainly through financial contribu- 
tions. Thanks to this “wide sleeve” of “Opus Dei” 
along with its teaching ad fidem—the end justifies 
the means—many Catholics collaborate (out of 
choice, or under compulsion?) in various ways in 
the work of the society and they are included among 
its “Cooperators.” 

The activities of “Opus Dei’ are carried out in 
the places of work of its members. Maxim Number 
799 of Camino, for instance, asks “Has God sought 
you out in the exercise of your profession? It was 
thus that He sought out the first ones: Peter, Andrew, 
John and James, by their fish-nets; Matthew, in his 
tax-collector’s office, and Paul, in the act of perse- 
cuting the first Christians.” 


“Let your condition pass unobserved, just as was 
that of Jesus Christ for thirty years.” (Maxim No. 
840) 

“Do not lightly reveal the intimate details of your 
apostolate because the world is full of egoistic in- 
comprehensions.” (643) 

“You will never repent of having remained silent, 
but you will often repent of having spoken.” (639) 

“If you wish to be a martyr I will place martyr- 
dom within arms’ reach; be an apostle, and do not 
call yourself an apostle; be a missionary, with a mis- 
sion, but do not call yourself a missionary; be a man 
of God and appear to be a man of the world; pass 
by, without attracting attention.” 


* * * 


Every day the battle waged between Falangists and 
members of “Opus Dei” becomes more intense. Just 
as intense as is the battle waged by the followers of 
the Pretendent Don Juan or his son against “Opus 
Dei.” 

Vacancies made by the dismissal of Falangists 
from government office are almost invariably filled 
by members of the tentacular society of the ‘““Works 
of God.” To the furious threats of the Falange to 
“go out into the street again,” the priestly society 
of the Curé of Barbastro responds with scornful si- 
lence and the subterranean and efficient implemen- 
tation of its maxims. 


Some of these maxims enumerated in Camino 
must have a bitter flavor to the former Falangist 
“Chiefs,” “Saviours of the Nation,” and creators of 
the slogan ““Through the Empire to God.” Maxims 
Nos. 22, 833 and 16, for example, must have a pain- 


fully familiar ring to those nostalgic for the Falange’s 
better days: 


“Be strong. Be virile. Be a man. And then be an 
Angel.” 


“Make your will virile so that God will make you 
a chief.” 


“Be led, you? . . . Are you satisfied to be one of 
the herd when you were born to be a leader?” 


But then, Sic transit gloria mundi. . ! 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO DON JUAN DE BOURBON 


At the end of the summer a representative of the “Socialist University Group” 
of Spain was granted an interview with Don Juan de Bourbon in Rapallo. 
Subsequently the University Group authorized our contributor, Miguel Sanchez- 
Mazas, to formulate a letter to Don Juan which would re-affirm the appeal 
made by its representative to Don Juan to break with Franco and assume an 
openly liberal and democratic position. 

We hereby reproduce this letter in its entirety, preceded by a prologue in 
which its author explains the circumstances of the letter and the reasons for 
its release to the public at this time. 


The occasion of some talks held between the Pretend- 
ent to the Throne of Spain, Don Juan de Bourbon, 
and the dictator, Franco, the latter being compelled by 
the growing discontent and the failure of his policy 
to seek an “honorable” way out for his regime, has 
counseled us to make public the contents of this letter 
which conveys the feelings of a large section of the 
country and of the new democratic generations with 
respect to the problem of the succession to the dic- 
tatorship. 

It is our profound conviction that no agreement 
made behind the back of the nation would be valid 
or would provide adequate guarantees of peace and 
stability. A consultation with the people, with all the 
people, and a knowledge of the aspirations of the ma- 
jority is a first condition to any step leading to a 
liquidation of the dictatorship. 

It is necessary that the responsibilities of each re- 
main clearly defined if, through the blindness and antt- 
democratic maneuvers of the absolutist cliques along 
with the true state of mind of the country, exhausted 
by arbitrariness, a monarchy eventually imposed with- 
out previous national consultation were to destroy the 
last remains of prestige and the last guarantees of sta- 
bility of the Royal Institution, tragically precipitating 
Spain into new chaos and civil war. 

Those who today are not primarily monarchists or 
republicans but Spaniards, anxious for a national peace 
and harmony in freedom and the respect for man, wish 
to make clearly manifest their willingness to support 
any realistic or viable movement which would facilitate 
a way out of the present intolerabie situation, as long 
as such a movement is based on the recognition of 
popular sovereignty and the basic rights of the citizen, 
for otherwise such a movement would but lead to a 
hypocritical repetition of the oligarchical and arbitrary 
government from which we are suffering today. 
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His Royal Highness, Don Juan de Bourbon 
Count of Barcelona 


Villa Giralda, Estoril, Portugal 


Your Highness: 

The dramatic descent into a state of unrest and crisis 
of our people during these last months, and the un- 
certainty as to its final outcome oblige me to address 
to your Highness, respectfully and at the same time 
frankly, as the legitimate Pretendent to the Throne 
of Spain, this letter in the name of our SOCIALIST 
UNIVERSITY GROUP (AGRUPACION SOCIA- 
LISTA UNIVERSITARIA), which conveys the feel- 
ings of the new democratic Spanish generations in 
general. 

I write to Your Highness with deep emotion, and, 
above all, in hope that the relationship which may 
thus be initiated may help to clear the air with respect 
to the process of transition (painfully begun in Febru- 
ary, 1956) toward new conditions in Spain, new gov- 
ernmental institutions, primarily, but also new eco- 
nomic, social, juridical, cultural and human conditions. 


1. A previous consultation with the people would avoid 
future surprises. 


The call which our friend and colleague X.X. has had 
the honor of making on Your Highness at the request 
of and in representation of our Group, was related to 
the ever more urgent need for a more vital, organic 
and realistic contact between the Monarchy and the 
people, beginning today with a dialogue with the Uni- 
versity groups which constitute, in our opinion, the 
most sensitive tissue of the nation. 

The cordiality, understanding and interest demon- 
strated by Your Highness in Rapallo with respect to 
the preoccupations and proposals transmitted by our 
young emissary clearly paved the way for some talks 
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which, beginning in this modest way today, will no 
doubt be amplified in the near future. Thus many 
possible surprises, both to the Spanish people and to 
the Royal Institution, would be avoided. The people 
would not find themselves saddled with a monarchy 
incapable of satisfying their profound aspirations for 
legitimate liberty, a just distribution, civil guarantees 
and respect for all religious tendencies; the Crown, on 
the other hand, would not find itself confronted by 
the corresponding danger of lack of popular support, 
even open discontent, as a result of errors of perspec- 
tive which are still avoidable today. It is better to dis- 
cuss things now rather than to cry without remedy later. 
Does Your Highness not agree? 


2. What prevents us from accepting the concept of an 
absolutist and anti-democratic monarchy. 


The respect that we feel for the Monarchic Institution 
as it is conceived and realized in the modern and pro- 
gressive Europe in whose most socially advanced coun- 
tries (Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Great Britain, Hol- 
land) it represents, in contrast to the barbarous and 
execrable Afro-Asian feudal systems, the noble point 
of unity and of continuity for the pacific development 
of all the forms of spiritual and juridical freedom and 
of socialization and economic redistribution that the 
times demand, prevents us from admitting the possi- 
bility that the future Spanish monarchy could make 
a mockery of the basic rights of man as recognized in 
the 20th century, formulated in the Charter of the 
United Nations which includes Spain. 

The respect which we feel for our own history, as 
we have been, in a certain sense, the most ardent de- 
mocracy of the Continent, has kept us from conceding 
any authority to the statements being made by those 
subjects who, while unquestionably blind in their class 
egoism, in their theocratic aspirations or in their am- 
bitions to monopolize power, still ignore the violent, 
and, in the long run, sweeping popular reactions that 
their reactionary and utopian projects invariably pro- 
voke. Such statements have prognosticated a monarchy 
that is “neither liberal nor parliamentary.” What can 
be the meaning of these words which are in such 
flagrant contradiction to Your Highness’ own liberal 
declarations of 1945, in Lausanne, happily repeated to- 
day, 12 years later, but a drastic withdrawal of our 
country from the political climate and social rhythm 
of Europe so as to bring it fatally closer to the afore- 
mentioned Afro-Asian feudalisms? 

Finally, the respect that we feel above all for our 
people, our generous and long suffering people who 
have been enduring one of the most oppressive and 
suffocating dictatorships of their history, prevents us 
from accepting the idea that their moral, material and 
intellectual sufferings are to be prolonged under the 
institution which is to succeed the present regime. 
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3. Our faith in the possible harmony between the Mon- 
archy and Democracy still stands, though shaken by 
the positions assumed by the reactionary and irrespon- 
sible cliques of “professional” monarchists. 


Respect for modern Monarchism, for our best historic 
traditions and for our people, who deserve a better fate, 
all united in respect for Spain, still maintains our faith, 
which, however, is daily more shaken by the maneuver- 
ings of reactionary cliques and the frivolities of pre- 
cipitate and, no doubt, irresponsible courtiers. 


4. Should this faith be abused by the actions or omis- 
sions of Your Highness or his representatives, then the 
new generations would quickly withdraw their support 
of the monarchist form of government. 


If our faith is to be abused by future actions on the 
part of the Monarchy, by unrighteous declarations of 
those who claim to represent Your Highness or by Your 
Highness’ own omissions in these critical moments in 
which the transition of our people toward freedom, ini- 
tiated by the valiant actions of the new Catholic, syndi- 
calist, liberal and socialist groups requires some form of 
reassuring manifestation from he who would assume the 
grave responsibility of succeeding the present situation, 
then, we must declare with great frankness, the unani- 
mous opinion of the new Spanish generations, with their 
enormous capacity for enthusiasm and struggle, would 
break violently with the monarchist solution in favor 


_ of other forms. 


5. The a priori monarchists or republicans are few in 
number. For this reason, in the indispensable popular 
consultation the form of government that will triumph 
will be the one most adapted to achieve the national 
reconciliation and the recovery of the democratic liber- 
ties and guarantees and social justice. 


It is necessary for us to admit that the youth of Spain, 
especially the University students, and other large sec- 
tors of the nation do not feel too great enthusiasm 
over the prospect of a restoration of the monarchy. 
This does not in any way signify that they feel great 
enthusiasm for a new Republic. There are exceptions 
to both, but in general the new generations that are 
reacting violently to the morphine of the totalitarian 
and nationalistic myths are not tempted toward new 
myths, nor are they inclined to devote themselves, 
sentimentally and a priori, to the exclusive cult of any 
one form, whose real content and meaning they have 
been unable to analyze rationally in the Spain of to- 
day. For the majority of the young the problem of 
Spain consists primarily in the restoration of essential 
human rights and freedoms, in national reconciliation 
and in an equitable solution to the economic-social 
problems of the country within a governmental system 
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which would permit the stable coexistence of all Span- 
iards, regardless of class, ideology or political tendency. 
The form of government which appears to be the most 
apt for the attamment of these objectives will be the 
one that will be preferred at the time of the indis- 
pensable national plebiscite, a necessary preamble to 
the normal continuation of Spain’s history after the 
abnormal parenthesis of internal division and _ retro- 
gression which commenced in 1936. 


6. A Monarchy which would endure, and a King who 
aspires to call himself “King of all the Spaniards,” 
should not rely on the generals for his support but on 
a democratic constitution, on the alliance of the poli- 
tical parties, on the faith of the new generations who 
love their nation over and above their sides in the 


Civil War. 


With an eye to this future national consultation, and 
being able to depend on this attitude of equanimity 
and prudence of the new generations who wish to over- 
come the fratricidal spirit of the Civil War, the mon- 
archist solution and Your Highness as Pretendent have 
much to gain from a courageous confrontation of the 
harsh realities of the country; from reaffirming the 
noble decision to be “King of all the Spaniards”; from 
never renouncing his liberal position, as the man of 
modern upbringing that Your Highness is, and in the 
maintenance of which position Your Highness told our 
friend X.X. recently that “my honor is pledged”; 
from consulting with all about the national problems 
that are pending; from preparing the fundamental 
harmony among the political parties, regulated by a 
constitution, and situating Your Highness above them 
—for here is the key to the stability of the Spain of 
tomorrow. 


Should all of this be done, then, Your Highness, have 
no doubts, the reserved and cool but not hostile atti- 
tude of the new generations with respect to the mon- 
archy, which it would be suicidal to ignore or under- 
estimate, could become transformed into an attitude 
of enthusiasm, collaboration and adherence, which 
would make the Monarchy from the first moment on 
a young, strong, modern and truly popular monarchy, 
and this is something that the generals cannot do. 
This—or all the opposite—is within Your Highness’ 
reach. Your Highness’ problem and Spain’s hope are 
not up to Franco, nor the Generals, nor the old cour- 
tiers. The problem lies in the confidence of the people 
and of the new generations. Not to see things this way 
would be to prepare for the Monarchy to be still-born, 
to prepare for the Republic. But Your Highness should 
make his decision today. Things are moving faster in 
Spain than it might seem. And time is not going back- 
ward. 
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7. The things which Your Highness should know about 
his country. 


No doubt Your Highness is already familiar with some 
of the more serious aspects of the present Spanish 
crisis, such as the following: 

a) According to official estimates, by the beginning 
of 1958 there will be a shortage of 1,067,452 dwellings 
in Spain, and Spain continues to occupy last place 
among the countries of Europe in relation to the num- 
ber of one-family dwellings per 1000 inhabitants. (In 
1954, 1.6 dwellings per 1000 inhabitants were built, 
while 10.9 per 1000 were built in Germany that year.) 


b) According to official figures there is a shortage 
of 25,000 schools in Spain, while another 17,000 ur- 
gently need repairs. It is officially admitted that there 
are 4,000,000 illiterates in Spain, all over ten years of 
age, and that, in the term just beginning, one million 
children will not be able to go to school because there 
is no school accessible, according to the Director Gen- 
eral of Primary Education. 


c) The average per capita consumption of meat in 
Spain in 1955 was 12 kilos (about 29 lbs.) in rural 
areas and 17 kilos (about 40 Ibs.) in urban areas, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Banco Central, in 
contrast to an average per capita consumption of 28.4 
kilos in 1933. The average per capita consumption of 
sugar has not in any year of the Franco regime equalled 
the 11.5 kilos per capita of 1932, nor has the per 
capita consumption of cotton textiles ever equalled the 


3.7 kilos of 1932. 


d) According to figures compiled by the Banco Cen- 
tral the average purchasing power of the Spanish la- 
borer is so low that he must work one hour in order 
to earn the equivalent of the price of one kilo of bread, 
whereas the Swiss laborer needs to work only 11 min- 
utes, the English laborer 12 minutes, the Dutch laborer 
19 minutes and the French laborer 21 minutes to be 
able to purchase the same kilo of bread. Not only is 
the Spanish laborer’s purchasing power the lowest in 
all of Europe (as the magazine Time has just pointed 
out in its issue of September 16, pp. 32-4, explaining 
the reasons behind the strikes of shipyard workers in 
Bilbao) but furthermore it is much lower than was 


the purchasing power of the same laborer before the 
Civil War. 


For instance, in 1931 metal industry workers received 
a daily wage of 31 pesetas, then the equivalent of 4 
kilos of meat, while today they receive 36 pesetas for 
unskilled work, and 60 to 70 pesetas a day for skilled 
work, the equivalent, respectively, of less than one kilo 
or a kilo and a half of meat. 


e) Our railway system is in a far worse condition 
than it was before the Civil War, with 2.43 freight cars 
per 1000 inhabitants in 1954 as compared to 3.12 per 
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1000 in 1935; and with 12,000 kilometers of rails that 
are over 20 years old, of which 6000 are over 30 years 
of age. The same situation holds true in many other 
public services. 

f) Internal migration is growing in giant strides, de- 
pleting the countryside of essential agricultural work- 
ers. In addition, there is an annual transoceanic emi- 
gration of 60,000, and miners, harvesters and vintners 
are exported on temporary or permanent bases to 
France and Belgium. 

Great masses flee the poverty of the rural areas and 
migrate in an anarchic and disorganized way to the 
cities where they form insalubrious colonies, living in 
improvised shacks. These migrations are on such a 
massive scale that one day, for instance, an immense 
sign suddenly appeared, posted outside the bullring of 
a good-sized southern Spanish town which had been 
almost completely abandoned by its inhabitants, which 
read: 


“This town is for sale.” 


No doubt Your Highness knows many more things of 
this type, things that should preoccupy a real King, 
and a Pretendent who deserves to be King. We could 
tell Your Highness many more of these problems, which 
are more important than are the nostalgias of some 
selfish courtiers or the unrealistic disquisitions of the 
Medieval theoreticians of the sect called “Opus Dei.” 

Now the grave question which we must formulate, 
asking for the precise and definitive public reply to 
which we, as Spaniards, have a right, is the following: 
Will Your Highness permit under his eventual reign 
the prolongation of an oligarchical system which makes 
a mockery of the welfare of society? Will Your High- 
ness under the “new” monarchy permit towns to be put 
up for sale? 


8. The climate of egoistic frivolity of the court cliques, 
behind the back of the public, must be replaced by a 
climate of austerity, of responsibility, of awareness of 
the popular needs. 


If the Monarchy does not wish to pursue an ostrich- 
like policy it is necessary that its most responsible rep- 
resentatives, with Your Excellency at the head, jeal- 
ously devote themselves to undoing the false climate 
of optimism, caught, no doubt, from the Franco regime, 
which surrounds the “restorationist” manifestations. 


9. A public declaration by Your Highness is essential 
so that the country will know what it may expect. 


We wish to be quite sure that these are Your Highness’ 
ideas and plans, and that it is with this baggage that 
Your Highness will present himself before the ultimate 
tribunal of popular sovereignty, which is the only one 
that can definitively confirm your legitimacy of pow- 
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er. We have some reason to believe that Your High- 
ness does think in this way. That is why we are now 
writing to him. But in these critical times private dec- 
larations do not suffice. It is necessary that Your 
Highness address himself to all, in a courageously 
explicit and definitive message of national reconcilia- 
tion. This message should incorporate an affirmation 
of the liberal, democratic and progressive character of 
the monarchy that aspires to continue Spain’s history, 
and it should present as an indispensable condition a 
plebiscite of the nation. Under these conditions, and 
only under these, can Your Highness count on the 
support and respect of the civilized and democratic 
world and unite the Spaniards of all circumstances and 
tendencies in an authentic hope. 


10. No matter what the ensuing developments and the 
process of liquidation of the dictatorship may bring, 
the new democratic Spanish generations will never 
tolerate the violation of the fundamental rights of the 
citizen or the disregard of popular sovereignty. 


We are aware of the fact that Your Highness is not 
deceived by the anti-democratic sophisms of the dic- 
tatorship, and that Your Highness values the aspira- 
tions for liberty and equitable distribution, for a free 
labor movement and the free play of the political par- 
ties in which the most diverse sectors of national 
opinion converge. But, in view of the possibility that 
Your Highness might vacillate in this position, swayed 
by the insistence or coercion of an absolutist minority, 
we feel a moral obligation to warn Your Highness, once 
and for all, and most respectfully but also most em- 
phatically. The new democratic generations, the groups 
that are entering the struggle, whether it be openly 
or clandestinely, the groups in the University and pro- 
fessional circles, in the workshops and factories, in re- 
ligious seminaries and military academies, are all pre- 
pared to support any bloodless solution which would 
facilitate the transition to a democratic Spain. But to- 
day, tomorrow and always they will risk new imprison- 
ment or exile, they will rise up again in the University, 
factory or streets, if any of the essential rights of the 
people are made a mockery of again. 

With respect to the University Your Highness’ late 
father, Don Alfonso XIII, will surely have explained 
how important it is for a King to have a good follow- 
ing there. 

Your Highness should concern himself for such a 
University following. Do not neglect it. Instead of 
polemicizing with the specter of a possible Republic, 
declare openly what Your Monarchy could be. Break 
openly with Franco. Your Highness will gain the le- 
gitimate right to exercise power. 


At the feet of Your Highness, 
MIGUEL SANCHEZ-MAZAS 
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Editorial 


SPAIN WILL FIND THE WAY 


Once again Don Juan de Bourbon, Pretendent to the 
throne of Spain, has had an interview with General 
Franco. This time the interview was held at sea, in 
Spanish waters, off the Galician coast. 


The net result of the maritime encounter seems to 
be nil. Evidently Franco persisted in his well-known 
position of promoting the candidacy of the Infante, 
Juan Carlos, who in any case would not be of an 
eligible age to occupy the Spanish throne for another 
twelve years. But Don Juan, sustained by. his son 
Juan Carlos himself, has upheld his own legitimate 
right to the throne. 


While Franco did not give an inch, it appears that 
there has been a slight modification in Don Juan’s 
position. Now, it is said, he will agree to abdicate in 
favor of his son after having worn the crown for a 
limited duration. 


No official communique was issued in connection 
with this interview, and it does not seem to have re- 
sulted in any discernible changes. General Franco 
continues to pursue his tactics which are designed to 
gain time for the regime, while further seeds of con- 
fusion are sown in monarchist circles. 


However, if this interview has produced no direct 
results, it at least has provided an opportunity for 
an important sector of the youth of Spain to make 
its position with respect to the monarchy clear, and 
it has encouraged the cohesion of the various anti- 
monarchist factions. 


There is great unrest and confusion in monarchist 
circles, because to the already existent divergencies 
between their various factions a common preoccupa- 
tion has been added. For should Don Juan give in 
to Franco’s demands to abdicate in favor of his son, 
then the monarchists can give up all hope except 
the very meagre one of seeing the young Juan Carlos 
occupy the throne one day, should such a day ever 
arrive. 


But if, on the other hand, Don Juan should de- 
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cide to break with Franco as he is being enjoined to 
by the groups in Spain that want a democratic and 
parliamentary monarchy, then his position would 
have to be one of frank opposition to General Franco 
and all that he represents. But the absolutist monarch- 
ists are supported by General Franco and by some 
of his own underpinnings, so what about them? What 
will be the solution to this dilemma of the monarch- 
ists? Will Don Juan bow to the dictates of General 
Franco, or will he break with Franco and go on his 
own? 


The open letter which the Socialist University 
Group of Spain has addressed to Don Juan points out 
clearly the dangers of his continuing under the egis 
of General Franco, and it fairly warns him that the 
youth of Spain is not enthusiastic about the possible 
monarchist solution. The warnings formulated in this 
eloquent letter are well-intentioned and realistic. Will 
the Count of Barcelona know how to gage them 
properly? 


Two solutions have been offered to Don Juan: 
one, to continue his alliance with Franco and re- 
nounce his aspirations to occupy the throne of Spain; 
the other, to break with Franco and rely on this 
vigorous youthful movement for his support, and on 
the chance of winning followers elsewhere to his 
cause. 


Is there any hope for a liberal and democratic 
monarchy in Spain? Our hope, and along with ours 
the hope of so many friends in Spain, lies in that 
body of opinion which has arisen within the country 
which desires, because it needs, an era of peace and 
harmony, of freedom, of forgetting of past wounds 
and of sufficient work to provide for the basic needs 
of all. 


Neither verbal tournaments nor opportunistic 
shrewdness can solve the anguishing problems of 
Spain. It is Spain herself, we firmly believe, who will 
find the way which will lead her out of her present 
predicament. 
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GALICIAN CUNNING 


Having left the Galician estuaries behind, the rather 
plump passenger turned his head toward the Atlan- 
tic and scanned the horizon for the outline of another 
yacht. This was to bear the name Saltillo, and its 
distinguished passenger was to bear a French name 
and a Catalan title: Don Juan de Bourbon, Count 
of Barcelona. The yacht which had set sail from 
Galicia on September 19 was the Azor; its owner, 
a Galician, General Franco. 

The rendezvous on the high seas took place as 
planned. What was its objective? 

It would not be easy to fathom the objectives of 
the Pretendent to the Throne. On the one hand, his 
statement issued from Lausanne this summer in re- 
ply to the speech given in the Cortes by Franco’s 
right hand man, Sr. Carrero Blanco, in which he 
indicated that in due course Franco himself would 
name the future king, had led one to have confi- 
dence in the firmness of the Pretendent’s position; 
and when he received a delegation of the Agrupa- 
cién Socialista Universitaria in Rapallo recently he 
did not make an altogether negative reply to their 
exhortations to him to be a democratic king, a true 
“King of all the Spaniards,’ although he did refer 
nostalgically to the “socialists of Norway,” as though 
there were a difference. 

But now, after this royal interview on the high 
seas which had been arranged by the Count de 
Ruisehada and other members of the “absolutist 
clique” among the monarchists, Don Juan’s position 
seems to be less clear. And it need hardly be said 
that news of the interview fell like a cold shower on 
those large groups in Madrid who had been dreaming 
of a “Constitutional Monarchy” and a “King of all 
the Spaniards.” Very harsh words were heard, which 
had best not be repeated. 

While Don Juan’s position continues to be am- 
biguous, the objectives of the regime in all of this 
are clear. For, above everything else, it must main- 
tain the illusion of a future restoration of the mon- 
archy, for only thus can it blunt the weapons of 
the opposition. It is to this end that the official di- 
plomacy, so typically Galician in its shrewdness and 
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cunning, plays this royal game. And much though 
we differ with both its methods and its objectives, 
we cannot deny the fact that a great deal of this 
ability has been squandered since those long distant 
times when the press and police were hand in glove 
with the Nazis, at the same time that the regime was 
selling most of its wolfram to the allies. Now this 
official shrewdness, this constant interplay of checks 
and balances, is the last resort of the regime which 
would prolong its days in a moment when it has 
alienated the sympathies of the entire nation. 


“OPUS DEI—SYNDICALISM” 
In internal matters this official shrewdness is now 
entering a new phase. 

During the last months the liquidation of the Fa- 
lange as a political entity was accomplished. The last 
governmental decree aimed at the Falange, timed 
for the opening of the academic term, provides for 
the ‘“‘apoliticalization” of the S.E.U., the Falangist 
Student Syndicate, which hereafter will not be a de- 
pendent of the Falange but of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

In implementing this policy of squashing the Fa- 
lange the Government seems to have relied greatly 
on “Opus Dei,” which controls over half of the key 
offices of the administration, including those of the 
departments of Education and Propaganda. Never- 
theless, “Opus Dei’’ is highly unpopular. This the 
sensitive nostrils of the Pardo Palace sense, along 
with the concurrent phenomenon of the activity of 
some former Falangists who do not seem to be afraid 
of joining forces with the traditional labor organiza- 
tions, today clandestine. So now the convenient trick 
of “Syndicalism” is already a decidedly important 
factor in the government’s latest plans. Why? So as 
not to have to depend so exclusively on “Opus Dei” ; 
so as to let the latter’s influence be counterbalanced 
ky a “syndicalist’” movement. 

The first obstacles to be removed in pursuing this 
new line were the primary syndical elections of rep- 
resentatives to arbitration committees and enlaces 
scheduled to take place these days. All of the oppo- 
sition had been concerned about what the outcome 
of these elections might be. But the regime dreamt 
up the slogan “Vote for the best man,” and by means 
of a profuse propaganda managed to spread the 
idea that each should vote for his own favorite rather 
than for any organized candidacy. The object of the 
campaign was to stimulate a multiplicity of candi- 
dacies, and although it is still too early to know 
whether these tactics produced the desired result, it 
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is known that the votes were very highly dispersed 
and that some syndical representatives were elected 
by a plurality of a handful of votes. 

So, after the first shrewd policy of promoting the 
concept of the restoration, we can call the second 
policy “Opus-Dei—Syndicalism.” 

Along with these tactics there has been a deliber- 
ate attempt to tone down the repression. The pro- 
visional liberty granted Ridruejo and most of the 
others imprisoned with him is a part of this plan, 
although it appears that the Minister of the Interior, 
General Camilo Alonso Vega, was highly opposed to 
their being released. At the moment the only one 
of the group remaining is Fernando Baeza, who con- 
tinues to enjoy the hospitality of the prison of Cara- 
banchel. Why, we do not know, unless it is because 
his father was known to be a Republican. 

The third phase of the game of checks and bal- 
ances pursued by the regime pertains to the economic 
sphere, in which the government attempts to appease, 
more by words than by deeds, both the businessmen 
who favor a certain degree of economic freedom and 
liberalism, and the groups eager to maintain a po- 
litical economy which has more to do with politics 
than with economy. 

Sr. Gual Villalbi, Minister without Portfolio and 
President of the Council of National Economy, made 
a trip to Portugal where he tried to sell the idea 
not only of the European Common Market but also 
the brand new creation of official Spanish minds: 
the Iberian market. He was regaled with innumer- 
able receptions and interviews, but the Portuguese 
were not interested in the Iberian market. As far 
as the European Common Market is concerned, Sr. 
Gual Villalbi returned saying that it could be preju- 
dicial to Spanish industry. 

I do not know what unfortunate man in the of- 
fice of the Director General of the Press was respon- 
sible for giving the ill-timed orders for some articles 
to be written about the famous European Common 
Market just at a time when it was to be accused 
of being not European at all but the private property 
of six nations. Furthermore it was being said in fi- 
nancial circles that the European Common. Market 
could only favor Germany, the only country whose 
industrial potential could permit it the luxury of 
laughing at protective tariffs. 

This was the state of affairs when the time came 
for the inauguration of the gigantic new steel plant in 
Avilés, built under the auspices of the government- 
sponsored Instituto Nacional de Industria, or I.N.I. 
as it is usually referred to. This new project has cost 
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Spain dearly in terms of pesetas, but its importance 
to heavy industry is something that no one can deny. 

In the course of the Caudillo’s speech prepared for 
the occasion, in which he picturesquely referred to 
Sr. Suances, Director General of the I.N.I., as a 
new “Jules Verne,” he rebuffed the opponents of 
the European Common Market and as usual con- 
tradicted Sr. Gual Villalbi. Now it seems that Spain 
is already an industrial power and it should enter 
the European Common Market and compete with 
the other nations. . . . All of which does not prevent 
the Caudillo from closing an agreement for the im- 
portation of steel and machinery from, of all coun- 
tries, . . . Czechoslovakia! !! 

The ceremony of Avilés was an apotheosis, as the 
“Jules Verne” of the occasion let loose with a speech 
in which he affirmed the advantages of the state- 
controlled I.N.I. and stated that the plan to sell 
shares in the I.N.I. to private persons had been an 
error which happily had not been consummated. This 
nieans that the copious investments of the State will 
continue in undertakings whose vast extent may not 
always suit the present economic conditions of Spain. 
Inflation continues, and the peseta will keep going 
down, if God doesn’t do something to remedy the 
situation, because neither the government nor any 
of its innumerable economic commissions seems to be 
inclined to remedy it. 

It is true that the government thought that it might 
have a moment in which to catch its breath because 
of its entrance by the back door into the E.O.E.C. 
(European Organization of Economic Cooperation) , 
this organization having recommended to its nation 
members that they substitute bilateral agreements 
with Spain for collective agreements. This would per- 
mit a triangular use of credits which have not been 
used to date, but by now the situation is so bad that 
the remedy may have come too late. 

As though this were not bad enough, the question 
of the withdrawal of the peseta from North Africa 
is being procrastinated, not because of the Spaniards, 
new, but. because of the Moroccans. These realize 
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that the peseta is now being quoted at 20% less than 
it was 2 months ago, and although Madrid denies 
the possibility of an official devaluation opinion in 
Rabat is that this will not be long in coming. Hence 
it is to the Moroccans’ interest to drag out the ne- 
gotiations so as to see what will happen. 

Then there is the question of Ifni, but in this 
Spain will not give an inch. It appears that the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Castiella, 
very respectfully but firmly intimated as much to 
His Highness King Mohamed V during an interview 
held recently in Tangier. 

We need not add that the aforementioned Gali- 
cian shrewdness is at its best in handling these mat- 
ters of foreign policy. It will have a good opportunity 
to show off its dexterity in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations with respect to the approaching 
quarrel between France and the Arab states. The 
Spanish delegation is as little “extremist” as possible 
and it reflects very precisely the “balancing”’ tone of 
the government. Still, one has to state one’s position! 


THE OPPOSITION SHOULD 
DEFINE ITSELF TOO 


The opposition forces, too, should state their posi- 
tion. Up to now what we could call their political 
style has been more that of counter-attack, including 


that of the intellectual free-lancers. 

Among the latter we could include the activities 
of a Professor of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Madrid in the recent Jornadas Ca- 
tdlicas Internacionales (International Catholic Se- 
minar) held in San Sebastian, for the purpose of 
studying the language. 

Using as a point of departure so subtle a subject 
as a debate on vocabulary, the aforementioned Pro- 
fessor introduced the great question of a renovated 
Catholicism. According to this Professor there must 
be an end to clerical and intransigent Catholicism, 
without however falling into the liberal or Socialist 
concepts which he qualified as “atheist.” No doubt 
his objective is the formation of a leftist Catholic so- 
cial movement, of which we have spoken on other 
occasions. 

Then the National Center of Propaganda for Ca- 
tholic Action does not neglect any opportunity to dis- 
play its “centralist” position, also a little in the style 
of a counter-attack. For instance, a drastic recent de- 
cree designed to stem the tide of migrants moving 
to Madrid from the rural areas, makes it illegal for 
new arrivals to take up residence in Madrid, even 
ordering that many of the families living in squatter 
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colonies be deported to their provinces of origin. 
“Catholic Action,’ however, with the support of the 
priests of some of the suburban areas settled by these 
emigrants, has made a strong protest against this 
decree, on the grounds that it is inhumane, and in 
opposition to Article 14 of the “Fuero de los Espa- 
noles,’ which provides that all citizens have the 
right to choose their place of domicile. Whether the 
armed police have yet dislodged any of the tenants 
of the chabolas or shacks is not known, but in any 
case the High Command of Spanish Catholicism has 
defined one position in its program for the immedi- 
ate future, even though it be on the basis of that 
liberalism which it so often has reviled! 


DANGEROUS FOREIGN BROADCASTS 


Another of the ways in which the opposition has 
revealed itself has been through radio broadcasts 
from other countries. The extent to which these pro- 
grams are listened to has reached proportions alarm- 
ing to the government. In a cabinet meeting held 
two or three weeks ago Sr. Arias Salgado, former 
Minister of Information, submitted a report on the 
subject which emphasized the increasing danger and 
the need to take suitable measures to control the situ- 
ation. In January a special fund was appropriated to 
pay for the jamming of clandestine broadcasts, and 
this seemed to be temporarily effective. But now it 
seems that the jamming is more easily counteracted, 
so the government has been reduced to trying to at- 
tack the programs directly or else to counter their 
propaganda. But the latter is not so easily done. 

And finally, the crisis which has been developing 
for a year in the so-called Falangist “left-wing” is 
accentuated at moments. Some of its members sym- 
pathize with socialist sectors, while others seem to be- 
lieve that it still is possible to fight on the syndical 
terrain. Certain persons such as Romero, editor of 
Pueblo, content themselves with publishing violent 
articles without departing from a press which is no 
longer Falangist but “officialist.” 

To state our position is, indisputably, the essen- 
tial task of both sides, in this “springlike autumn,” 
as Machado used to like to say, referring to the re- 
birth of life in Madrid in October. 

To state one’s position is to decide, and History, 
implacable with its protagonists, is going to force this 
decision upon one side as upon the other. The ex- 
pression “to live in order to see” (what will happen) 
which has an Arab savor takes on a European sig- 
nificance, and now we are counting in terms of 
months. Madrid, October 1, 1957 
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ANOTHER 
FRANCO-DON JUAN 
MEETING 


On Thursday, September 19, Gen- 
eral Franco and Don Juan met for 
a talk, at sea off the coast of 
Galicia. General Franco had em- 
barked that morning from La 
Coruna. in his private yacht, the 
Azor, accompanied by the Infante 
Juan Carlos and the Spanish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Castiel- 
la, who had rushed north from 
Tangier. 


Evidently this meeting had been 
planned: by Professor Calvo Serer 
and the Count de Ruisefiada, leaders 
of the absolutist monarchist clique 
who favor Don Juan’s collaboration 
with ' Franco. 


Little has been reported as to 
the themes discussed during the 
meeting. It is known that relations 
between Don Juan and Franco are 
not cordial; Franco wishes Don 
Juan to abdieate in favor of his 
son, Juan Carlos, who could then 
succeed to the throne at sonie date 
in the remote future. 


Some. reports indicate that Don 
Juan agreed to abdicate in favor 
of his son, but not until he had 
worn the crown for a specific pe- 
riod of time. Franco’s: response: to 
this proposal is not known, but it 
would be hard to imagine that he 
would have agreed. The only point 
on which they are said to have 
agreed was that. the Infante Juan 
Carlos would be present at all fu- 
ture meetings between Don Juan 
and Franco. 


Franco is reported:to have con- 
voked a cabinet meeting at midnight 
on September 13 at his summer 
residence in Galicia. Two important 
subjects were taken up in this meet~ 
ing: first, the progress of negotia- 
tions: designed to prevail upon Don 
Juan to abdicate his rights to the 
throne in: favor of his son Juan 
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Carlos; and ‘yetond, ‘plans | to! ‘ae 
valuate the Peseta. SES 
An open letter to Dan sea 
Early m September a representative 
of the Spanish University Organi- 
zation, the »‘‘Agrupacién: Socialista 
Universitaria;” «was granted; an im- 
terview :with:Don: Juanin Rapallo: 
Subsequently Sr. Miguel Sanchez- 
Mazas sent.a letter to Don Juan in 
the name of : the University. :group, 
appealing to him:‘ito: break with 
Franco. Phis: letter is: reproduced 
in its éntirely om pages 9-12. 


THE IBERIAN: MARKET 


News reports about the meeting 
held in Ciudad Rodrigo in Septem- 
ber between Franeo and Portugal’s 
dictator Salazar indicated that agree- 
ments were reached’ for the estab- 
lishment of an Tberian Common 
Market. 

However subsequent repo: _ stated 
that, after the possibilities haa been 
examined by economic ‘experts of 
beth ‘countries,’ it had ‘been ‘con- 
cluded that ‘the industrial conditions 
are practically as bad‘in one ‘coun 
try as in the other. Both suffer from 
an overabundance of unskilled la- 
bor, inertia of ‘lecal <capital; and 
great problems in. connection with 
the establishment of ,basic indus- 
tries and agricultural production. 

Furthermore. there is the problem 
of the establishment. of .an_ inter- 
changeable currency. It appears that 
the Portuguese are reluctant to risk 
pegging their currency, which they 
describe as “hard money,” on the 
unstable Spanish peseta. 

These realities _ have 





led the 
Madrid government to seek other 


solutions. In this connection the 
Madrid daily YA, on September 21, 
published a‘ report from its | cor- 
respondent in “Tangier stating that 
the Common: European ' Market 
would be converted, thanks to’ the 
favorable relations existing between 
Madrid and Paris; into a “Euro- 
African” Market. ‘Phe article ended, 
“This is why it is’ being said that 
the agreement ‘between Madrid and 
Paris will lead not only to cordial 
Hispano-Frefich’ relations, ‘but: also 
to a “triple entente” comprising 
Morocco, Spain and France.” 


FRANCO PRAISES RU 


The October 9 issue of The Wes +00 
York Times carried the’ ‘following 
Reuters dispatch dated Madrid? ‘Oe 
tober 8» 

“Generalissimo aia Frail 
an .arch foe, of .. communism; | :has 
complimented the Soviet: Union..on 
its new, earth, satellite. 

“Speaking in Cartagena at he 
opening of Spain’s biggest electrical 
generating plant, the Generalissimo 
said : 

“This could not have bens pos- 
sible. in the old Russia. It, must 
forcibly occur in the new Russia,’ 

“He also said: . 

““Phis could never have ‘been 
carried out’ in’ politically’ divided 
countries or “in ‘countries ba mea 
there is no order.’ 

“Tn our case,’ he went’ on,’ “we 
could ‘never have been ‘able’ to build 
this oil refinery if we lacked ‘that 
political unity which is indispensa- 
ble and which enables us to ‘main- 
tain a ‘line of ‘continuity, unity, ‘au- 
thority and efficiency.’ ” 


TRADE ‘WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Spain and Czechoslovakia have just 
negotiated a trade agreement. Don 
Jorge Brosa, head of the Spanish 
mission in Czechoslovakia, has just 
placed an order with’ the Fadustriat 
Fair. at Brno for. 20. million. pesetas 
worth of Czechoslovakian, machin- 
ery, or 4 million Czechoslovakian 
crowns, Sr. Brosa alsa,voi ed, Spain’s 
intentions. to place further .orders, 
in exchange for which Spain .will 
export agricultural products,..min- 
erals, chemical, products, wine and 
fruit to Czechoslovakia, 


TUNIS BUYING. ARMS 
IN SPAIN 


London > Observer, derianaliel 22: 
Having been refused French; British 
and American ‘arms; the Tunisian- 
Government is negotiating for ‘ight 
automatic weapons from: Spain,’ a 
Tunisian official said ‘here ‘today. 
The Tunisians complain that the 
F.L.N: (Algerian Liberation: Move- 
mént) © is’’ at’ present far® better 
equipped and armed than» the 
Tunisian national ‘forces. 





























































SPANISH-MOROCCAN 
FRICTION 

In September the Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Sr. Castiella, held 
an interview in Tangier with the 
Moroccan. Foreign Minister, M. 
Balafrej, which was very favorably 
commented on by the Spanish press. 

However a report from Tangier, 
reproduced in the. French press, 
quoted a subsequent speech de- 
livered by King Mohamed V_ of 
Morocco in which he called atten- 
tion to France for the exemplary 
way in which she had withdrawn 
her troops from Moroccan territory. 

This. statement served as a warn- 
ing for the Spaniards, commented 
Paris Presse, at a moment when 
their Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
left Tangier without having reached 
an, understanding with his Moroc- 
can colleague on the subject of the 
Spanish enclave of Ifni which the 
Moroccan Government wishes to in- 
corporate into Moroccan. sovereign 
territory. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister is 
said to have suggested that the 
question of Ifni be taken to: the 
International Court at the Hague. 





EIGHTEEN YEARS LATE 


It has taken the Spanish Episcopacy 
eighteen years to learn that the duty 
of the victor, especially when he: is 
armed with the Cross and is fight- 
ing’ in the name of a Holy Crusade, 
is to’ open his arms to the van- 
quished. 

In connection with a decree es- 
tablishing the Foundation of the 
Holy Cross of the Valley of the 
Fallen, the magazine Ecclesia pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “To All 
the Fallen,” which included the 
following paragraphs: 

“If it is true that a fratricidal war 
opens separating abysses, then it is 
the duty of all to end the division 
and,.open one’s arms to the van- 
quished and seat him at. our table. 
Above’ all when the victor bore the 
Cross: along with the sword and 
proclaimed the Catholic and liberat- 
ing meaning of a battle which had 
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inevitably to lead to the disintegra- 
tion of thousands of families of one 
side and the other. 


“Only. God can definitively judge 
the errors, the blindness, the mad- 
ness and hate that existed as a re- 
sult of that bellicose ardor and po- 
litical» passion along with a high 
religious, social and patriotic: moti- 
vation. Just:as He will already have 
judged so many who have fallen in 
one way.or another ‘on the one side 
and the.other. But those of us who 
are living can and should pray, in 
forgiveness and «hope, for all those 
who died, and work sincerely for a 
veritable. peace among all Spaniards 
within a social and Christian jus- 
tice.” 6 

(We recall the numberless ones to 
whom the Francoists refused Chris- 
tian, burial, without the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities doing anything to 
avoid this scandal. And we also 
point out that the ecclesiastical bul- 
letin of the former diocese of Vitoria 
has never madé any mention of the 
death of 16 priests whom the Fran- 
coists shot for no reason and‘ with- 
out trial.), (OPE:) 





FRANCO SCORNS CRITICS 


(From London Times, Oct. 3) On 
October 2 General Franco cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary 
of his rise to power in Spain by 
making some of the following state- 
ments: 

Spains present regime has achieved 
more in 20 years than had_ been 
done by 20 previous generations. 

While there are a variety of 
“trends and shades” within the na- 
tional movement, agreement on the 
questions of principle is complete. 

The youth of Spain cannot be 
judged by the “pirouettes of some 
small groups suffering from a form 
of juvenile measles.” 

On present political and economic 
problems, General Franco expressed 
his. satisfaction with the reactions 
of the nation in general but said 
that he was much less satisfied with 
the small. minorities which. did not 
submit their egoisms ‘and. covetous- 
ness to the country’s general well- 
being. 














Basque, who resides in Paris, where 
he is one of the regular speakers 
on the French radio programs of 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris, .and the 
speaker with the biggest radio au- 
dience in Spain. 


Father Olaso has never been in- 
volved in political matters, and his 
programs have no political content. 
They are limited to preaching 
Christ’s teachings, to criticising the 
Franco Governments procedures as 
being un-Christian. 


One of Father Olaso’s brothers, 
also. a priest, was shot by the Franco 
troops without benefit of trial dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


Until, recently Padre Olaso had 
earned his living partially from 
working in UNESCO. Now it ap- 
pears that the Spanish Government 
has obliged UNESCO to discharge 
Padre Olaso. | 

Here is another petty triumph for 
the very Catholic General Franco, 
recipient of the highest decoration 
of .the. Vatican, the “Order of 
Christ,” and UNESCO can con- 
gratulate itself once again on its 
“non-political” character. 





THE ISTIQLAL ATTACKS 


The newspaper Al Alam, organ of 
the Istiqlal, the nationalist party of 
Morocco, ‘has: published a_ violent 
editorial attacking Spain in connec- 
tion with the state of tension exist- 
ing between Spain and Morocco 
over [fni. 

The editorial states: “We must 
insist on pointing out to the Spanish’ 
Government the gravity of the situa- 
tion in the areas still occupied by 
Spain. This concerns us not only :in 
terms of the future relations hetween 
Spain. and Morocco but. also in 
terms of the possible reactions,,of 
our compatriots living in. these ,re- 
gions who, if their patience is’ worn 
to the limit, might. inflict retalia- 
tions on the Spaniards which they 
would rot forget for a long time.” 
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THE "NEW REPUBLIC" 
GROUP 


Outstanding. paragraphs . from. a 
statement received from the “New 
Republic” Group: 


“The .. police operation initiated 


last April in Madrid with the ar- 


rest of Professor Tierno Galvan and 
Srs. Herrera, Satrastegui and others, 
has been followed up in Barcelona 
with the arrest. of Srs.. Viladas, .Fa- 
rrera, (Gémez de Santamaria, Roig 
and Rosanas, accused of having 
formed a political organization 
called “New Republic”, ‘and of be- 
ing in contact’ with political: lead- 
ers in France and. Mexico. 


“General Franco speculates with 
the, fear, of a new Civil War and 
in_ his speeches he. constantly . poses 
the choice of his government and 
his ‘order’, or disorder, anarchy and 
communism, so that he may ‘‘con- 
tinue to enjoy the; support of the 
conservative classes, the Church, the 
Army, and the Banks. On the other 
hand the Spaniards, even those who 
fought in the Civil War on the “Na- 
tional’ side, believing in good faith 
that they were defending their coun- 
try against. communism, today. seek 
for a way, in. which to reestablish 
a peaceful coexistence with all the 
Spaniards, an authentic national 
harmony which would’ make de- 


moc¢racy possible. This political cur- ° 


rent of understanding and recon- 
ciliation which could bring a re- 
birth of hope among the Spaniards 
frightens the dictator and his im- 
mediate collaborators, and this) fear 
leads them to strangle the efforts 
of anyone from: his Own regime. 


“The repressive » technique» used» 


by the Government on this occa- 
sion is more finished. The_ trials 
held in Madrid and Barcelona ap- 
pear to be directed by a civil magis- 
trate with all due process of law. 
But the legal process and the Penal 
Code were recently modified so that 
prison may be ordered in any case 
whatsoever and crimes Of. political 
opinion may’ be punished more.’se- 
verely. Magistrates are carefully ‘se- 
lected, and in reality trials: are di- 
rected and. observed by the Police 
of the Direction General of Security. 
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Thus a simple police repression of - 


fascist type is given the appearance = 


> the) prewar gro grip +14 
which Cera, NAG 


of an ordinary trial. 

“That these men. who are all be- 
tween thirty and forty years ‘of age 
are imprisoned. and persecuted. for 
the ‘mere. desire to finda) path: to- 
ward understanding and reconcilia- 
tion between Spaniards, including, 
naturally, the ‘exiles, is a cause for 
true -hope for Spain’s political fu- 
ture.” Barcelona, July:30, -1957 


DICTATORSHIP IN. SPAIN . 





The London Times has published’ 


two interesting articles about: Spain 
in its editions of September, 19..and 
20. These articles bear the. title 


“Stresses in Spain” and are written 


by “A ‘Special Correspondent.” We 
quote the following paragraphs: 
“It is now 21 years since the out- 


break of the Fourth Spanish. Civil... 


War, which led to the -establish- 


ment! of the present régime. It had 


been preceded by the Second Re- 
public, proclaimed in 1931’ in re- 


_action against General» Primo’ de 


Rivera’s dictatorship, ;»which;. had 


lasted since 1923. The Spain of to- 


day, ‘therefore, is the product of 34 


years of dictatorship, broken by five ' 


years of precarious democracy and 
nearly three of open warfare. 

“The people now evince a mood 
of weariness that is a sad! contrast 
to’ the elation following. the, war. 
Slogans’ such’ as Ano Triunfal, 
Espana una, grande y libre, Por el 
Imperio hacia Dios, in vogue’ some 
years ago, would embarrass the vic- 
tors to-day. The laureli:of»victory 
are’ Withering, in spite of unflagging 
propaganda to perpetuate the fear 
and hatred of the war of Spaniard 
against Spaniard, a fear and hatred 
which are believed to bolster up 
the régime. Cracks are beginning to 
appear -in the National-<Syndicalist 
State, some only in the.walls, but 


‘others running deep into the foun-; 
dations. 


‘What: makes Spain so interesting 
to the student of politics’is that, far 
from presenting the monolithic ap+ 
pearance of other totalitarian States, 


| it shows a pattern of disintegration, 


The régime is suffering from strains 
due not to: an ‘opposition battering 


' from~© without | but to disruptive’ 


forces-within. The only sutvivor of 


' tired. of, it, 


veritable 


Hitler, and Stalin, yee Spanish ré- 


~ gime seems ‘to many \to have) out 


stayed its welcome: the, people are 


and | are, increasingly, 
troubled by the, problem of the | suc- 


cession.” 


OPINIONS ON’ “OPUS ‘DEI” 


An article appéaring in the Septem 





“ber 17 issue’ of ‘the Swiss newspaper, 


La Gazette -de Lausanne, entitled 
“Spanish, Evolution,”, analyzes. ,the 
political . situation in, Spain,, today, 
We quote the following paragraphs 
from this article: 

“Opus Dei’ is a Roman Catholic 
secret secular organization ‘whose 


‘. moral principles are as’ dofty ‘as :its 


political ,program is reactionary. It 
has existed for thirty years and_ has 
members in many countries, but its 
greatest’ influence ‘is ‘exerted’ in 
Spain© There this’ kind of ‘black 
free-masonry has obtained control of 
key., positions, not, only in religious 
organizations but also.in education, 
the press, public _ administration, 
and, since the beginning of this 


yee; in the Government: 


“Ttviswell known that) in tlie 
new ministerial combination of last 


February the» first, appointments 


made were “Opus Dei” members. 
or sympathizers, among then: Rear- 
Admiral Carrero Blanco, the “em- 
inence grise” of the ‘Caudillo, and 
the Ministers’ of the Interior and 


‘Economy; -The! predominance of 


‘Opus. Dei’,.in .the Government. is 
such that one could say, that..a 
silent palace revolution 
has taken place. The announcement 


‘of the future installation of the tra- 
‘ditional and* Catholic: monarchy ‘cai 


be» regarded. as ‘Opus, Dei’s’ latest 
triumph, as. it is precisely such a 
regime that the organization wishes 
to install in Spain.” 


THE PESETA | 


In spite of persistent rumors about 
the imminent devaluation of the 
peseta; the President .of the .Na- 
tional Economic. Council of Spain, 
Sr., Gual Villabli, has_ stated,,.in 
Barcelona ‘that wages will not be 
increased and ‘that the peseta “will’ 
not be devalued.” 






























































































































NEW BOOKS 


PRELUDE. TO. FRANCO, Political Aspects of the 
Dictatorship of General Miguel Primo de Rivera, by 
Dillwyn F. Ratcliff. Las Americas Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 99 pages, $3.50. 


It is difficult, for a foreigner to. interpret Spanish 
history; it is not easy for Spaniards, for that matter, 
though for -different: reasons. Most difficult of- all 
however is the analysis of periods in which we our- 
selves have’ lived and participated, either as actors 
in the drama or as spectators. For without an ample 
perspective it is not easy to focus our sights, to form 
a clear image of the moment, which we wish to re- 
capture. It is for all of these reasons that Mr. Dill- 
wyn F. Ratcliff’s excellent book, PRELUDE TO 
FRANCO, deserves high ‘praise. 

This brief and precise book is concentrated on the 
period of the dictatorship of General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera; it is completely documented, and its clear- 
sighted interpretation of the significance of that 
period is surprising, for it was a period which many 
Spaniards, among them persons of political exper- 
ience, have misinterpreted. 

The book’s title. suggests the conclusions to which 
Mr. Ratcliff leads us: the era of Primo de Rivera, 
he says, was the prelude to the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Franco. One of the book’s most telling points 
in sustaining this theme lies in its emphasis on’ Primo 
de Rivera’s deep scorn for politics and politicians. 
“Politics, damned politics,’ he said, and, to quote 
Mr. Ratcliff, “. . . he did not. understand_ politics 
and he, therefore, hated and distrusted all. political 
parties and their leaders. From the simple-minded 
militarism and resentful anti-politicism stemmed his 
great defect as a national leader: that is, his com- 
plete inability. to understand the nature, significance, 
use and importance of an opposition. The term oppo- 
sition, as here used, must include that of both types: 
‘His Majesty’s loyal opposition,’ as well as opposi- 
tion of the dirty, dishonest, underhanded, bushwhack- 
ing type. Each kind has its uses, and the worse is 
better than none. For Primo, either kind of oppo- 
sition was intolerable. . ... There could be no such 
thing as an honest difference of opinion.” 

At the same time he was proud of his own apoli- 
tical regime. On February 18, 1929, he boasted: 

“Five and one half years of one single govern- 
ment without holding elections have extinguished the 
partisan and personalist political measles from. which 
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the country suffered, and have rejuvenated and puri- 
fied its blood, through which ‘now circulate red ‘cor- 
puscles and not toxins.” i, 


~ Prelude to Franco tells how when Primo de Rivera 
wished to justify the coup d’état, covering up for 
the king who was responsible for it, he launched a 
diatribe against the parliament and later created the 


_ National Assembly, like the Cortes of today a parody 


of ‘a parliament. Similarly, while Primo de Rivera 
never missed’ an opportunity to revile the old _poli- 


‘tical parties, he created his own Union Patridtica as 


an instrument for the implementation of his policies, 
though he claimed that it was nota party but a 
“channel.” 


In his résumé the author expresses this opinion, 
in which he hits upon the key to the failure of both 
dictatorships: 

“As a general and member of an Army family, 
the only social group organization of which Primo 
could conceive was a miltary type of hierarchy—dis- 
ciplined, ‘apolitical,’ and inclined to action rather 
than to reflection and discussion.” 

It has taken an American to present to us the 
true significance of the period which the Spanish 
people in their ingenuity referred to as the “dicta 
blanda” (“soft dictatorship”), because it did. not in- 
flict the big scale repressions or bloodshed with which 
we are familiar today; yet it was unquestionably the 
initial precedent for the dictatorship of iron of Gen- 
eral Franco. V. K. 





LOS CINCO LIBROS DE ARIADNA 
(The Five Books of Ariadna) 
by R&mon Sender 


. a work of transcendental importance, which at 
moments succeeds in grasping the complex palpitations 


of our epoch”... 
EDUARDO ORTEGA Y GASSET 


“T consider this novel to be a literary and political 
event. It is a volume which enriches the bibliography 
of our war, a bibliography which is so sparse in funda- 


mental values” ... 
(FROM SPAIN) 


Order directly from 
IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
112 East 19th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
In Spanish only. $3.50: per copy 
Special to Iberica subscribers: $2.80 
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